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successively in an instant, and at the same time to make a judgment of their position, figure, and colour. It watches against our dangers, guides our steps, and lets in all the visible objects, whose beauty and variety instruct and delight.
The pleasures and advantages of sight being so great, the loss must be very grievous; of which Milton, from experience, gives the most sensible idea, both in the third book of his Paradise Lost and in his Samson Agonistes :
To Light, in the former 5
Thee I revisit safe,
And feel thy sovereign vital lamp ; but thou Revisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain To find thy piercing ray, but l find no dawn 2.
And a little after :
Seasons return ; but not to me returns Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; But cloud instead, and everduring dark Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of ineii Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair Presented with a universal blank Of nature's works, to me expunged and razed, And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out 3.
Again, in Samson Agonistes:
But chief of all,
O loss of sight? of thee I most complain, Blind among enemies, O worse than chains, Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age ! Light, the prime work of God, to me's extinct, And air her various objects of delight Annulled 4.
Still as a fool,
In power of others, never in my own. Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half: O dark ! dark! dark! amid the blaze of noon ! Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse, Without all hope of day 5!